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Face Life With Life! 
A FRIEND of ours dropped into the office the 

other day and said: “I am looking for a lesson 
quarterly that does not follow the old ruts of con- 
ventional Bible study—that really ‘gets under the 
skin’ of alert young men and women.” We showed 
him a copy of the 2oth Century Quarterly. 


Have you examined this Quarterly? It is above 


all things dynamic. It has power, fire. 


The 20th Century Quarterly was created with a dis- 
tinct purpose: To face modern youth, and young man- 
hood and womanhood—perplexed by their amazingly 
dificult problems—with a sturdy Chnistianity; a Chns- 
tianity that scourges injustice and unrighteousness like a 
flaming prophet—and that wins young hearts with its 
appeal for a manhood after the pattern of the Master. 


This Quarterly breaks away from the routine commen- 
tary-like Bible study of times past, and holds up to the 
minds of youth, vividly and passionately, the men and 
women of that great picture-gallery, the Bible. Sinning 
kings confess, stern prophets rebuke, psalmists sing—and 
the Bible is made a living book for today’s need. 


The 20th Century Quarterly is convincing because 


it faces life with LIFE. 


Ask for a free copy of the new 
Summer issue and adopt the 
Quarterly in your class Now. 








Three Book Study Courses 


for Your Class 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY: 
Hutchins and Rochester 
Lead your class in a serious study. They will wel- 
come this fine discussion book, considering the 
social application of the teachings of Jesus. Norman 
Thomas, of the Nation, commends this book as 
“frank, thoroughgoing and suggestive.” Questions 
on each chapter. (75c.) 


THE WAY OF JESUS: Henry T. Hodgkin 


“Ts Jesus Christ the leader we need today?” is the 
question. “A frank inquiry into the way of Jesus 
for human society based on the New Testament 
records.” The author takes up the teachings of 
Jesus, and suggests how they may be worked out 
today. Questions on each chapter. (75c) 


THE COST OF A NEW WORLD: Kenneth Maclennan 


A book for the times. Offers a brief survey of the 
material forces at work in the pre-war world and 
discusses some current world movements in order to 
discover what are the vital forces in deadly grips in 
these movements, what are the real issues, and what 
1s the relevancy of Jesus Christ to them all. ($1.00) 

Order copy of the book that seems best adapted to 
your needs, then order in quantities for your class. 
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The best current book 
on China— 


This is the consensus of 
opinion as expressed in 
Paul Hutch- 


inson’s new book 


What and Why 
In China 


reviews of 


Now appearing in the 
daily press and maga- 
Chnstian Centu ‘idle 
BOOK / zines of the country. 
SERVICE {Cloth, $1.00} 
440 So. Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 
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| The most beautiful hymnal deal in the American Church | | 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


CuHaries CLAYTON MORRISON 
and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors 


meets the needs of 


TODAY! 


Its special sections, Hymns or CHRISTIAN 
Unity, Hymns or SoctaAt Service and Hymns 
OF THE INNER Lire give it a distinction that is 
appreciated by all forward-looking churches. 


Price in lots of 100 or more: 


ae Cloth | 
$150 per 100.... ..Half Leather 
Send for returnable copy. 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE : Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


E'THODISTS are beginning to elect delegates to 
their general conference, which convenes in Kan- 
sas City next May. It is too early, as yet, to fore- 
e with certainty what topics will occupy the attention of 
that great legislative body. But if clerical gossip counts 
for anything, the term 

the Meth- 
episcopacy is 
likely to 


Will the Methodists Limit and title of 


Their Bishops? odist 
come in for 


The 


trained from tamperi 


trenuous debate. Methodists are supposed to be 


ig with their episcopacy by one 
“strictive rules.” 


their famous 


But as the general 
nference is the judge of the constitutionality of its 
vn acts, it has already found it possible greatly to alter 
Methodist 


general conference decided that it 


administration 
1924 the 


uld be unconstitutional to limit the tenure of bishops to 


the methods of employed by 


shops. In 


eight-year term, but if the conference of 1928 decides 
otherwise, its verdict supersedes that of three years ago. 
Methodist ministers in many parts of the country—partic- 
ularly in the middle west 
of the 


are declaring themselves in favor 


short term. They declare that tendencies toward 
autocracy and bureaucracy would be largely counteracted 
it men were elected to the bishopric for a short term, with 


a chance for one single-term reelection, but knowing that 


them in the full robes of an Anglican prelate. Asbury’s 
Now the 


Methodist reformers are demanding that that. too, shall 


robes were finally abandoned, but his title stuck. 


give way for the resumption of the Wesleyan “general su- 
perintendent.” 


Where the Money 

Goes 

ANY OF US have not yet entirely recovered from 
4 the shock of 


peace bricklayers and carpenters get ten dollars a day or 


finding that in these piping times of 
more. Just as we are adjusting ourselves to the idea of 
seeing these people riding around with their families in 
automobiles—even in automobiles other than a certain De- 
troit make more famous for economy than beauty—and to 
knowing that they buy victrolas and radios, we suffer a 
relapse by seeing a plasterer ride up to his job in a taxi. 
Ah me! 


classes are so greedy for gain? 


What is the world coming to when the laboring 
No wonder building costs 
and rents are high when labor is so unreasonable. Of 
course we are not shocked when a young bond salesman 
two years out of college makes ten thousand dollars a year. 
(Most of them don’t do it, 


to be sure.) He is a bright 


boy and well deserves his success. But think of a laborer 
getting so much! It may be well, however, to consider also a 
few other facts in connection with the high cost of build 
ing construction and the consequent high level of rents. 
Mr. Arthur C. Holden, an expert in the field of housing, 
has compiled statistics showing who gets the money that is 
put into the building of a house. Out of the average dol- 
lar that is invested in a house and lot, the land itself costs 
21 cents. That represents carrying charges and taxes dur- 
ing the years when the property was vacant, commissions 
of agents who have sold it, unearned increment, and the 
like. The bricklayers get a little less than six cents and the 
carpenters a little more than eight. The plasterers and the 
much maligned plumbers get two cents each. All the labor- 
Materials cost 25 


795 


ers on the job together get 27 cents. 
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cents, a considerable part of which of course goes to the 
workers who produce it. The promoters and financiers 
get 27 cents. That is to say, the total cost represents four 
approximately equal factors—land, labor, material, and 
promotion. It seems quite clear that some people are mak- 
ing much easier money, and more of it, from building con- 
struction than are the plumbers and bricklayers. Perhaps 
the way to cut down building costs is to find some more 
economical method of financing rather than to reduce the 
share of the workers. 


“Except to Stimulate 
Sunday School Work” 
§ Rapes IS THE TIME of year when school boards are 
unhappily wondering how they can get rid of certain 
teachers and how they can hold on to certain others. It 
always seems as if the teachers who want to stay are 
the ones who might be spared, and the teachers who insist 
Any vet- 
Just 
about the time you get a girl well broken in, with her job 
well in hand, and a teaching corps in sight that is balanced 
just about that time along comes June, and a 
In North 
Carolina various school boards are taking drastic steps. 
There, according to the ever-reliable Emporia Gazette, new 


on resigning are the ones who are most desired. 
eran school trustee can tell you exactly how it is. 


and efficient 
wedding, and you have it all to do over again. 


contracts are being offered applicants for teaching posi- 
tions which contain these sentences: 


Il proniise not to fali in love or become engaged or to secretly 


marry. I promise not to go with any young man except insofar 
as it is to stimulate Sunday school work. 
the Gazette takes exception to this pledge. It thinks 


that the loophole left for Sunday school workers is a dan- 
It talks darkly of 
what went on around certain temples in Greece and Rome 


gerous, not to say an immoral, provision. 


and Babylon, and no doubt it could have added other speci- 
fications if its editorial hadn’t grown long enough as it 
We know 


all about the dangers of sex appeal in connection with re- 


was. For ourselves, we refuse to get excited. 


ligion—well, if not all about it, at least enough to get the 
point. But our feeling is rather one of pity for the deluded 
school trustees. Imagine a pledge of that kind protecting 
We predict 


an astonishing degree of interest in Sunday school work 


a school-teacher against incipient marriage! 
on the part of North Carolina schoolma’rms next fall. 


The Church and 
Poverty 
i poe APPEAL of Cardinal Hayes on behalf of the 
poor, recently read in the Roman Catholic churches 
throughout his diocese and widely broadcast, was a fine 
statement of the principles of Christian charity and a mov- 
The 
Roman church has done and is doing much for the poor. 
its hospitals and orphanages are everywhere, and it has a 
company of consecrated men and women in the reli- 
gious oruers who manifest a beautiful spirit of devotion to 
the needy. It is a captious criticism to say that this is done 
for the advancement of the church rather than for the sake 


ing call for sympathy and succor for the distressed. 


reat 
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of the immediate beneficiaries. To the Catholic mind the 
two cases are indistinguishable. But we think that the Ro- 
man Catholics take to themselves a little too much credit for 
a superior quality of Christian charity. The Commonweal, 
for example, thinks that it is a deadly defect of protestant 
charity that it regards destitution merely as a public nui- 
sance to be abated by whatever means may be most effec- 
tive, and that, “by consecrating wealth as a symbol of merit, 
it abandoned this old (Catholic) attitude of reverence for 
the deprived folk who, in a homely phrase full of signifi- 
cance, were once termed ‘God’s poor’.” No doubt an 
attitude of undue reverence toward wealth has character- 
ized the culture of protestant countries, though the proof 
that this attitude is the product of protestant principles, 
and specifically of Calvinism, seems less convincing than 
when the theory was first suggested. Meanwhile, we are 
not disposed to deny that we have been somewhat at fault. 


Prevention Better 
Than Cure 
UT IT SHOULD BE 
merely two possible attitudes toward poverty, 
three. 


NOTED that there are not 
but 
Poverty may be considered as a public nuisance to 
be abated in the interest of the prosperous. Or the poor 
“God's poor” to be objects of perpetual charity as 
well as of Christian sympathy. Or poverty may be a social 
disease to be cured by the medicine of social justice. The 
second attitude, which seems to be the one that the Com- 
monweal recommends, develops beautiful individual atti- 
tudes, but it appears to imply that God is perfectly satis- 
fied to have his poor remain poor. “They are farther from 
the sun but, for their very suffering, appreciably nearer 
heaven.” We do not think so. The nuisance theory of 
poverty is clearly inadequate and un-Christian. But the 
theory that poverty is a gift of God and a means of grace— 
except in isolated cases—involves a still more odious con- 
secration of the status quo. It is the prosperous who most 
complacently recommend to all men to live content in that 
state in which it has pleased God to call them, but it be- 
comes increasingly evident that modern poverty does not 
result from the calling of a definite group to a life of desti- 
tution for their souls’ welfare and to provide for those of 
more fortunate estate a field for the exercise of Christian 
charity, but rather from human greed and ignorance and 
from the fact that we have not yet learned how to operate 
successfully the industrial machinery which we have con- 
structed. Doubtless we shall always need good Samaritans 
to pick up those who fall by the wayside, but we ought also 
to let some of our altruism take the constructive form of 
cleaning out the robbers that infest the road. 


may be 


China’s Nationalists 
Move Forward 
HE ADVANCE of the various nationalist armies in 
China toward their Peking goal goes forward steadily. 
Dispatches under a Peking date-line, announcing the rati- 
fication of agreements between Chang Tso-lin and one or 
the other of the nationalist commanders, have already been 
demonstrated false. Similarly, dispatches from the same 


source, which are being printed as these pages go to press, 
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announcing the assumption by Chang Tso-lin of a dictator- 
ship of the north, and his plans to defeat the present inva- 
sion, are to be read with skepticism. Chang Tso-lin has 
been the dictator of north China for months. Any titles 
which he may now assume, any platform which he may 
announce, is only an expedient of desperation, adopted in 
the face of almost certain defeat. It is not yet known in 
this country on what basis the nationalist armies are co- 
operating. But that they are cooperating appears certain. 
The rift between Hankow and Nanking may be as complete 
as the correspondents would have us believe, but the army 
of Nanking, the army of Hankow, and the army of Feng 
Yii-hsiang, are pushing together, in a very business-like and 
successful manner, toward the control of the north. There 
is every reason to expect that Chang Tso-lin, the last of 
the war lords, will have been driven north of the great 
wall of China before the end of the present year. Then, 
Hankow and 
Nanking, we shall find out whether China is to have a kuo- 
mingtang party government, a communist party govern- 
ment, or an attempted personal government by the success- 
ful army commanders. But it will probably be several 
months before this issue is faced. The attempt to answer 
it may easily bring a new phase of civil war. 


in the readjustment of relations between 


Forgetting the 
Corpse 

E ARE INDEBTED to the Cathoiic Citizen for a 

bit of news to the effect that at a recent funeral in 
Seaford, Delaware, the procession traveled a mile toward 
the cemetery before it was discovered that the corpse 
was not among those present. The hearse had been filled so 
full of flowers that no one noticed the absence of the coffin. 
This is a true story, but it is also a parable, summing up in 
one clear picture the central absurdity and futility of things 
that are happening every day. Whenever the main issue is 
lost sight of by reason of the devotion of attention exclu- 
sively to matters that are properly subordinate and subsid- 
lary ; whenever a sermon is all rhetoric; whenever a church 
is all organization ; whenever a home is all furniture ; when- 
ever a man is all manners and clothes—and the list might 
be continued indefinitely—a situation arises which is no bet- 
ter than a funeral that is all flowers and no corpse. How- 
ever elaborate the floral tributes, however admirable the 
music and appropriate the remarks, the obsequies can 
scarcely be considered a success if the decorations get all 
the attention and the deceased is ignored. 


The F. C. S. O. Moves Its 
Summer Conference 
FFICERS of the fellowship for a Christian social or- 
der must have hesitated a long time before moving 
their annual summer conference to Hillsdale, Michigan. 
The campus of Olivet has provided such an attractive set- 
ting for this gathering that it would seem hard to equal its 
desirable features elsewhere. Among the multitudinous 
summer conferences, those conducted by this fellowship 
have in two brief years won for themselves a remarkable 
following. Some part of the unusual degree of satisfaction 
that has been expressed by the participants in the discussions 
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held at Olivet in 1925 and 1926 was undoubtedly to be 
traced to the beauty of the scene in which the discussions 
took place. Yet it can be said that, in moving from Olivet 
to Hillsdale, the sponsors of the conference have found a 
spot which offers equal, if not superior, natural attractions. 
The methods to be followed this year will be those of previ- 
ous sessions. There will be one week for the discussion 
of international relations, one for economic-industrial rela- 
tions, one for family relations, and one for educational 
method. The list of conference leaders is an inspiring one. 
But, as in the past, the conference will be for discussion, 
and the leader will be present merely to contribute expert 
knowledge when the members of the conference call for it. 
With sessions in the morning and evening, and the after- 
noon free for the full range of diversions which the neigh- 
borhood offers, the month should provide physical, mental 
and spiritual stimulus in a remarkable degree. The cost 
for attendants has, as in former years, been kept very low. 
College dormitories will provide comfortable quarters. All 
in all, August at Hillsdale this year should prove a memor- 
able experience. 


The Gospel of Good 
Sportsmanship 
ECENTLY there came to Chicago Mr. Daniel Chase 
preaching the gospel of fair play and good sports- 
manship. What the world needs, he said, is to put into the 
serious affairs of life the spirit of comradeship, good na- 
ture, self-control, and fair play that now constitutes the 
spirit of sport. We need to think less about winning and 
more about the joy of the activity and the necessity of 
keeping the rules, less about individual success and more 
about our relations with those with whom and against whom 


All of 


Those who contend 


we play. Most good games are played by teams. 
them are played according to rules. 
are not crowned unless they contend lawfully. And even 
if they are crowned, the crown amounts to little in public 
and 


estimation unless they also contend good-naturedly 


generously. To win without undue pride and lose without 
whining are essential ideals of sport. It is a good gospel, 
so far as it goes. If one can learn these principles in games 
and apply them in business, well and good. But they are 
not essentially the qualities of sportsmanship. They are 
essential qualities of normal human nature, and if they get 
applied in sport oftener than in more serious matters it is 
because they are easier to apply when less is at stake. Los- 
ing does not matter much in a game, because a game is 
only an interlude in life. One can contend with equanim- 
ity against the difficulties of a game, because the difficulties 
are artificial. 
good money to have bunkers constructed so that they may 


The members of a golf club pay their own 


have the pleasurable excitement of negotiating them and 
the fun of seeing others trapped by them. A baseball 
player playing for mere pleasure would scarcely care to face 
a pitcher who had no puzzling curves, and no one wants to 
face an opponent across the net in tennis unless he can put 
a fair proportion of the balls into far corners of the court 
where they are hard to get. It is doubtful whether one can 
learn from such artificial situations how to meet the real 


emergencies where failure is serious. In fact, as sports 
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come to be taken seriously, the spirit of fair play and good 
sportsmanship needs constantly to be reinforced by funda- 
mental moral considerations. There is truth in Mr. Chase’s 
argument and in the proposals of the Sportsmanship broth 
erhood which he represents, but there is a deeper truth in 
the statement of Mr. M. G. Clark, superintendent of schools 
at Sioux City, Iowa, in an address to the department of 
superintendence of the national education association, that 
the whole educational process must “foster a constructive 
emotional life,” develop community consciousness, show a 
new significance in work and culture, and spiritualize the 
facts of life in such a way as to provide the thrills which 


} 


normal human nature craves without destroying the capac- 


ity for the daily grind. 


Opportunity Beckons the 
Church College 


> ih NV that the annual round of college 


nual distribu- 


comimence- 


ments has been concluded, and the at 


tion of honorary degrees has gratified their recipi- 
ents, it is worth spending a little time in consideration of 
the present status of the church college. | years the 
small denominational college has been fig! defensive 
battle. Linked with the other schools under one church's 
control it has stormed the denomination as a whole in 


, : 
search ol upport, 


} } 
SVnodical Campaivns it | is SOU 


or in special state, area, diocesan and 
ure from the widest 


by to main- 


rht to sec 


possible sectarian constituency the means wher« 


tain itself. Some church colleges with histories running 

hack for decades have given up the fight and gone out of 

eEXISL Oth ave merged such asset they could 

( ind with those of neighboring sch hoping thus 

to secure a single institution capable of surviving. [ven 

e case ot the schools | cated in centers population, 

thousan students and civic pride have combined 

ld impressive institutions, a little examination will 

tl yractically all of them look vard, with fear 

r with hope » the coming of the day \ denomina- 
{ ct I ol will iil ill be lost. 

es of this situation among th rch schools 

( l Chure conerves were |! led, in most 

case e |} ( period of various 1erican com- 

murmities, when the equipment required higher educa- 

the primitive equipment of the 

community as a whole. But the cost of conducting a first- 

iss college has mounted skyward in recent years. The 


eign of science, in the laboratory and in the classroom, may 
be a more utilitarian reign tl was that of the old class- 
ical course, but it is also immensely more expensive. No 
college thinks of securing more than half its income from 
its students, and endowments once believed adequate prove 
pitifully otherwise in these costly days. At the same time, 
the financially distraught church college has found itself 
faced with the competition of state universities which fre 
quently obtain legislative grants for running expenses that 
surpass the endowment of the vately conducted school. 


Moreover, in parts of the country the public high school is 
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being developed to a degree of efficiency which makes it 
in reality a junior college. Many educators do not hesitate 
to say that there are numbers of city high schools which 
offer an education comparable with if not superior to that 
offered by many small colleges. Add to all this the mount- 
ing public temper against anything that smacks of sec- 
tarianism, and you have a combination of circumstances 
and trends which makes the road a rough one for the 
denominational educator. 

Nor, it must be admitted, has the defense conducted by 
the church colleges been reassuring. This apologia has gen 
erally taken two forms. It has stressed the advantages to 
the student from membership in a restricted student body, 
and it has emphasized the moral and religious advantages 
in the formation of character which are supposed to inhere 
in the church institution. Both these claims are open to 
serious question. No one will deny the theoretical advan- 
tage to the student of close contact with the teacher— pro- 
vided that the teacher is worthy. The small colleges of the 
country have been supremely fortunate in the idealistic 
men and women who have given their lives to inconspicu- 
that the 


Iexcepting 


ous faculty service. But it is hardly true today 


small college faculty is of conspicuous caliber. 


unusual individuals, the fact remains that the majority of 


such faculty members are employed at salaries which auto 


matically eliminate the best-fitted teachers. And the inti- 
mate contact with the professor in the small college is as 
likely as not to mean, in actual experience, contact with a 
disillusioned, defeated or colorless individual whose in- 
fluence on a growing boy or girl cannot but be harmful. 

exercises su- 


The old 
and the 


Nor is the claim that the church college 
question, 


institution 


perior moral influence any less open to 
the 
“god-fearing” denominational school simply cannot be made 


contrast between state 


“vodless” 


any longer. Nothing has been more significant in the recent 
history of the state schools than the development, either 
within them or in close cooperation, of schools and foun 
dations of religion in which instruction in moral and re- 
as kindling as 


igious values is as free, as searching, and 


s found anywhere in the country. At the same time, the 


necessity for raising huge sums of money has made the 


executive of the denominational college increasingly care 


ful as to what is taught in the classes devoted to religious 


subjects. Again allowing for honorable exceptions it is 


too frequently the case that what is taught in the denomi- 
national college in respect to religion is conditioned mort 
by the traditions and prejudices of the supporting con- 
tituency than by any eagerness to discover truth. 

But if these two time-honored defenses of the right of 
the church college to exist no longer convince, it does not 
necessarily follow that such an institution has no future. 
\s a matter of fact, the church college is at a time when 
it confronts an enormous opportunity, if it will but see and 
embrace it. Educators generally are dissatisfied with the 
results of current higher education. Except for those cogs 
in the pedagogical machine, those salary-drawers who never 
allow themselves the luxury of indulging in open con- 
demnation of anything, teachers everywhere are saying that 
college education, as the United States now knows it, does 


not educate. At least it does not educate for the purposes 


it is supposed to serve. Hence, we are at the opening of 
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a day of vast educational experimenting, when there is wel- 
come and a cheer for any educator or institution that will 
approach with courage and originality the work of a school 
of college standing. 

This experimental period began a few years ago with 
the introduction of honors and orientation courses in some 
colleges where the pioneer spirit persisted. Such courses 
have now become commonplace. But they cannot be said 
to meet the requirements of the educator for a technique 
dequate to the demands of our democracy. Therefore we 
now have whole colleges given over to experimentation. 
\ntioch, under the guidance of a former engineer, and the 
newly established “experimental college” of the University 
of Wisconsin, under the supervision of Alexander Meikle- 
john, are beacons of hope on the educational horizon. The 
work being done in the colleges established by labor groups, 

at Katonah, New York, and Mena, Arkansas, also de- 

rves, and is receiving, attention. What is being begun 
these places will be developed in many other schools. 
It is as plain as day that American education has before 

a period of experimentation on such a scale and with 
such a spirit of determination and eagerness as it has never 
known before. 

Instantly the question arises, Why does not the small 
church college seek in this experimental category a place 
of new importance? It is the commonly accepted basis of 
all such experimentation that it shall be done with a mini- 
mum of equipment, at a minimum of cost, with a small 
number of students, and with a complete freedom as to cur- 
riculum and teaching method. Why are these elements not 
enough in themselves to attract the interest of the church 
educator? Why, in this hour when the need for experi- 
mentation is so clear, and the support for experimentation 
is growing so rapidly, why should the church college be con- 
tent to stick in the old ruts, and hope that some miracle 
may happen to provide it with a winning football team, 
fill its coffers, and allow it to continue to follow its stand- 
ardized patterns of education? 

There is room for experimentation both in methods of 
teaching and in the subject-matter of teaching. The pioneer- 
ing college is just as free to find new paths for the dis- 
covery and inculcation of religious truth as of any other 
sort of knowledge. For scores of church colleges this should 
be the hour for new ventures, Will 


} 
; 


they grasp, or will they despise, this opportunity ? 


leading to new life. 


Gratitude 


HE sunlight falls upon the hills, 
And trees hold up strong arms to God 
The live-long day. 
Their beauty fills 
My soul, and yet, I cannot smile or pray,— 
Just press my face against the sod 
To let God guess 
My thankfulness 
For these— 
The strength of hills, 
The faith of trees. 
LuciILe Woop FEerGusor 
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The Peaceable Bees 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
AM NOT A KEEPER of Bees, howbeit my father 
was skilled in the handling of them, and they knew 
And he 


Bees into the 


that he was their friend, and stung him not. 
it was who introduced the gentle Italian 
Neighborhood where I was born, instead of the fierce Na- 
tive Black Bees, that were so Savage and Untamable. 

Now I have a friend who breedeth Bees, and maketh all 
manner of things for their occupation. And I went unto 
his Place of Business, and he gave me some Sterilized 
Paddles, and I tasted Sweet Clover Honey, and Orange 
Blossom Honey, and Honey from Hymettus, where I have 
eaten it and where it was eaten by my old friends Homer 
and Socrates. 

And as we wandered abroad, and I saw the Bees at work, 
and I followed him as he went among them, I said, Even I 
can walk without fear among these Bees, for they be Golden 
But tell me, doth not the 


Italian Strain run out, so that now and then thou must 


in color, and gentle in disposition. 


breed in a strain of the savage and sturdy black stock? 
And he said, It might be expected that this would be 
necessary. For in many species the highly bred strains are 
tender and not able to stand the gaff, and Civilization must 
reinforce itsclf from the Rear. But with the Bees it is not 
so. And we like not any strain of the Black, nor do we be- 
lieve in the value of the Mixed Species. lor Nature hath 
a Tremendous Downhill tendency, and a Strong Inclination 
toward a Reversion to Type, and a Black Strain in the breed 
of a bee is not bred out in Many a Generation, and it re- 
turneth again and again just when we think we are rid of it 
at that cost 
Will the 


And I inquired, But is it not necessary even 
now and then to put new Vigor into their Blood? 
Gentle Bees fight when it is necessary to fight? 

And he said, Behold a strange thing. The savage Black 
Bee doth go through life with his Sting always ready for 
war, but when the real battle cometh, he is likely to be a 
Slacker. 


in his Gizzard. 


And when his hive is depleted, he hath no sand 
He just giveth up, and Ceaseth to fight 
(nd so it doth happen that the Moth and the Ant and every 
other natural enemy of the Bee doth t! e mostly in the 
hives of the Savage Bees that have relied upon their Bluster 
and their Sting. Whereas, the gentle Bees of the Golden 
Strain, that seek no warfare, and that may be handled 
safely, these when the time cometh that there is need to 
fight, go to it like Patriots, and it is rare to find Moths or 
Ants in the hives of Italian Bees. They keep up their 
Morale, and when they fight, they fight to the last Bee. And 
while they make war on nobody that mindeth his own busi- 
ness, yet they never give up. 


And I said, For a Militant Pacifist like me, that seemeth 
And I should rather like to think 
that My Country were of that sort. 


And he said, Is this not true of thy Country? 


about the right Doctrine. 


And I said, I am glad to believe that the nation that 
seeketh no war but desireth peace with all mankind is in 
better case if it needeth to fight than is the nation with the 
chip on its shoulder. 

And he said, It is certainly that way with Bees. 








The Faith Our Age Requires 


By Alva W. Taylor 


HE SKEPTICISM that does most to undermine re- 
ligion in our age is not theological but sociological. 


faith in the inherent worth and re- 
human In a time when the vital 
realities of life are found in human interrelations and the 
great sins are social, skepticism regarding the worth, the 
educability and the rectitude of human beings is a killing 


It is a lack of 


deemability of nature. 


skepticism, 

It is a lack of faith in man that creates race prejudice, 
engenders nationalistic suspicions and keeps class discrimi- 
nations alive. Races and classes who arrogate superiority 
to themselves prejudge other groups without considering 
differences in traits or advantages in life. From the van- 
tage point of fortune and opportunity the white races arro- 
gate to themselves concepts of superiority. Just as the 
Greek called others barbarians, so certain Prussians boasted 
of a kultur that destined them to become the rulers of their 
neighbors. Only a few years ago we were thrilled with the 
theory that Anglo-Saxondom was God’s modern Israel, 
sent to rule the world, not through military conquest, to 
be sure, but by sheer force of superior culture and an un- 
The 


imperial boast that Britannia rules the waves was founded 


equaled ability to dole out justice to the child races. 


upon a contempt for the abilities of the lesser peoples; 
it smugly assumed that wherever England rules, justice is 
exact and impeccable. Now comes the Nordic myth with 
its pseudo-scientific formulas. 


AMERICAN ASSUMPTIONS 


We do not so declare it, but with pro-nordicism we have 
a reaching out of the American arm to create colonies, the 
assumption of governmental jurisdiction over disorderly 
little peoples, the declaration of our sole right to interpret 
the Monroe doctrine, and an ill concealed disdain toward 
even those nations in Europe from which much of our cul- 
We are the 
children of fortune. We inherited geographic isolation and 


ture and most of our traditions have come 
vast natural resources. Our birth as a nation was blessed 
by the rising sun of independence in the western world. 
But there are among us those who make the lordly as- 
sumption that all our wealth and material progress is the 
result of our inherent and superior abilities; those of lesser 
fortune are pitied or disdained as people damned by a fate 
that blindly elects those fit to survive and rule. 

Fortuity leads us to assumptions of superiority while the 
lofty principles of the declaration of independence, with 
their faith in the essential worth and virtue of human na- 
ture, are relegated to the historical attic along with other 
The revolutionary sires of most of 
the Daughters of the Revolution wore coon-skin caps, 
worked with their hands, lived in log cabins and dressed 


cherished antiques. 


in homespun. If some reincarnation were to bring some 
of them suddenly to the door of their particular “daughter” 
without announcement or explanation the welcome would 


be anything but royal. Many a hero would be left behind 


when the local chapter met to celebrate, in periumed dainti- 
ness, the democracy he won with his sweat and blood. 
800 





The philosophy of life taught by Jesus is builded upon 
faith in human nature. He came to seek and to save the 
lost—not the wise, the wealthy or the well-born merely. 
He identified himself with the least among men and made 
salvation dependent upon his followers doing likewise. He 
taught a solidarity of human nature in the oneness of all 
men with himself and the common Father of us all. He 
looked upon the multitudes as sheep without a shepherd. 
He delivered his task into the hands of workingmen and 
founded his kingdom on a redeemed commonalty of human 
nature. He commissioned his disciples to preach to all men 
everywhere without reference to race, class or color. He 
pronounced human nature itself sacred and made one 
human life of more worth than the wealth of the world. 
The kingdom he talked about is not, in reality, a kingdom 
at all, but a great human family—a brotherhood of man, 
a commonwealth of nations and races. He was, said James 
Russell Lowell, the original democrat. 

The lack of faith in our time is not lack of faith in God, 
but in man. There is little real skepticism about God, though 
there is an almost complete deliverance from the cruder 
anthropomorphism of the past. God as the living, vital 
symbol of universal order and continuity is perhaps the 
most widely accepted single concept in human thinking. A 
cultured civilization joins in attributing to him wisdom, 
goodness, love, mercy and justice; it bows in reverence be- 
fore him; it trusts his wisdom without knowing much about 
it and puts its faith in his ways even though storm and flood 
Faith in God is not 
only well-nigh universal but it is deep and reverent unto 
autocrats make it their 
apologia, big business builds piously upon it, hierarchies 
benumb the faithful with it, ku kluxers parade it, the com- 
mon man clings to it, and both orthodox and modernist 
crusade for it, but when it comes to defining the will of 
God regarding human welfare we discover a lack of faith 
that is appalling in a democratic society and in the light of 
our commitments to Christianity. 


and war bring it near to destruction. 


blindness. Criminals profess it, 


“FROM THE ABSTRACT TO THE CONCRETE” 


John said, “He that loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen cannot love God whom he hath not seen.” We can 
logically paraphrase this declaration by saying, “He that 
hath no faith in his brother whom he does see, cannot have 
faith in God, whom he does not see,” for love is built upon 
faith and in turn mightily builds up faith. Love for God 
is rather intangible, but love for living man is entirely tangi- 
ble and manifests itself in works of service and personal 
sacrifice. Faith in God is more or less of an abstraction, 
vital as it is, but faith in men and in human nature is a 
concrete reality in human experience. For that reason it 
is easy to keep faith in God and difficult to keep it in man, 
but there is no vital saving faith in God except as it ex- 
presses itself in an experimental faith in men. Service is 
built on faith. How can a man serve God whom he does 
not see and who needs no help, if he does not serve men 
whom he does see and who do need his help? 
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The ultimate concern of Jesus was not the glory of God 
but the ethical redemption of men. That was what he 
meant by the kingdom of God. The kingdom is a brother- 
hood of justice and right relationships between men. It 
was founded on the concept that human nature is godlike. 
It presupposes a human nature made in the image of God 
—not merely godlike men but a divinity of human nature 
itself. Love is its dynamic but faith is its inspiring spirit; 
it is a commonwealth of faith. 

Democracy is built upon faith in human nature. Criticize 
its failure as we may, we are compelled to accept it as the 
only final method of social control. With all its short- 
comings there is no alternative to it. The only cure for its 
weakness is more democracy in the sense of a more thor- 
ough use of the democratic process. Dictatorships may 
arise as reactions from immature or corrupt uses of its 
methods, or they may hold over for a time from ancient 
autocracies, but they offer no final alternative to it because 
they not only guarantee no immunity from either imma- 
turity or corruption but increase the possibility of both 
through lack of responsibility to those who are most con- 
cerned. In the last analysis we can logically expect only 
that intelligent human beings are going to demand the man- 
date for themselves. 


FAITH AND EDUCATION 


Every step made in popular education increases the will 
to democracy whether it increases the ability for self- 
government or not. Popular education is built upon faith 
in the educability of the average human being. The city 
alderman who laid unrest among the working classes to 
the public school system, and deplored the day it was 
founded, made the correct surmise. We cannot open the 
eyes of the mind and keep those who are taught to see and 
to think docile and in subjection. The old slave-holders were 
wise in keeping their bondsmen ignorant; thus only could 
they hope to maintain the system. Bureaucracies, like those 
of France, Russia and Mexico, kept the masses both un- 
lettered and poor and added police surveillance to the bonds 
of poverty and ignorance. The church substituted super- 
stition for the moral sanctions of intelligent religious prac- 
tice, but the very winds of rumor brought to the common 
consciousness the good news of self-government elsewhere, 
and what the rational processes of education might have 
accomplished in peace, revolution was left to bring about in 
violence. 

There is growing up among us, as we grow prosperous, 
the old attitudes of contempt for those who work with their 
hands. The social orchids look down upon the hardy wood 
upon which they rest while they neither toil nor spin but 
excel Solomon in his glory. Conscience is made easy with 
a sort of social fatalism in which the fortunate are the 
saved. Since time, with its slave systems, began, the privi- 
leged have treated the under-privileged with contempt. The 
measure of the contempt was in direct ratio to the difference 
in fortune. If one was slave and the other master, the slave 
was classified more nearly in the animal species; if one is 
owner and the other hired man, the toiler rises to human 
dignity but without recognition of any ability to take a 
part in the management of the common enterprise or even 
to bargain over his own stake in it as a worker. He is 
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looked upon as the creature of a fixed system and to pro- 
test its inviolable laws on behalf of a more human ex- 
pression is sacrilege against the dispensations of providence. 


UNFAITH IN LABOR RELATIONS 


The withering thing in labor relationships is this spirit- 
ual deficit of un-faith in essential human nature when it 
is found in a workman’s jacket. In the older industrial 
countries it has degenerated into a sort of neo-feudalism in 
which the destinies of sons are fixed in the grooves of their 
father’s vocation, and a class and mass, built upon indus- 
trial relationships, arises out of the social welter accom- 
panying the disintegration of the old military and official 
aristocracy. Though it is from the ranks of labor that 
captains of industry have arisen, we still cling to a narrowly 
individual process of selectivity and celebrate the un-com- 
mon man without discovering that broad basis of worth 
that belongs to all those from whom he is selected. If 
the management of business and industry, as found at any 
given moment, were suddenly to perish, there would arise 
from the ranks, in an incredibly short time, new leaders 
quite the equal of those who perished; the machinery of 
enterprise would suffer only a temporary halt. Moreover, 
this could happen not once but many times. There are 
resident in industry forces ample to man and manage it 
many times over, and it is nothing less than a social in- 
fidelity that refuses to believe it. 

The acid test of our faith in the essential worth of human 
nature is furnished by the Negro. He was found in bar- 
barism and forcibly transported here by slave traders. His 
status as a slave may have given him a better moral code 
but it brought little of that sense of independence and 
social worth out of which self-reliant personality is made, 
and it cultivated in his masters an assumption of racial su- 
periority that shackled their souls even more than his chains 
did the limbs of the slave. “Lincoln’s emancipation procla- 
mation did more for us white folk than it did for the black,” 
said a Mississippian, “because it emancipated us spiritually 
from the false assumptions upon which the slave system 
rested.” 


“SUPERIOR” RACES 


The philosophy of the slave system remains with us in 
the assumption that the black man is a lesser creature, 
denied the ability to progress equally with us by a decree 
of God or by some fate of natural selection. It is doubtful 
if any people has made so much progress in a like time in 
the history of mankind as has the American Negro. James 
Bryce said he had come as far in six decades as any other 
group had in as many centuries. He had the example of the 
white race and became heir in some degree of the gratuities 
of American civilization, but he began with nothing and un- 
der the handicap of his old slave status. He has to his credit 
today such attainments in art, music, literature, science, busi- 
ness and general culture as to compel anyone who objectifies 
his attainments and soberly measures them over against the 
disadvantages under which he has striven to share Lord 
Bryce’s judgment. Give the Negro in the United States the 
benefits of faith in his inherent worth, and equality of op- 
portunity, and he will catch step with us, even if he did not 
start until a millennium and a half after we did. 
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When the Romans were ruling the world as a “superior” 
race, our ancestors were living, according to Tacitus who 
celebrated their virtues, much like the American Indians 
lived when our fathers came to subdue them. They dwelt 
in tents of ox-hide, the men hunted and fought, the women 
worked rudely cultivated plots of ground, and the imple- 
ments of both labor and fighting were crude and barbaric, 
but they overthrew the culture of Rome, grown weak with 
luxury and haughtiness of spirit. So some one has dreamed 
that the new oriental, made virile with the struggle for 
life and liberty, may in some future day arise to overthrow 
‘ur civilization. If faith in democratic worth enables us to 


welcome | into a brotherhood of man and lends a hand 
to help him in his striving we shall save our culture from 
ny such calamity, but if dogmas of “manifest destiny” 
1 1 


cad us to scorn him and to deny him his place in the sun 


ve may expect the fate of other “superior” races. 


The world moves steadily toward a leveling up of the 
lesser people ‘| leveling process will pull down only 
those false assumptions built upon accidents of fortune 
and sustained by powers that, privilege has fixed. The con- 

icti WS al ¢ the least of men that he is of as much 

{ test; he knows well that he is of more 
worth to himself than even the most exalted is to him. 
In a world where freedom to make the great quest of life 


wr one’s self is the ruling idea among the favored, he 
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recks little of aristocracies, whether of class, culture or 
wealth, and_proceeds to seek his own. If privilege attempts 
to deny him through law or ancient custom, or even with 
religious sanctions, he tramples it down, as in Russia, con- 
fiscating property, revolutionizing law, expatriating the 
aristocracy and relegating religion to the discard as an 
“opiate.” What those who might have known fail to do 
for lack of faith in man, man arises and does for himself 
with Caliban-like fierceness, motivated by the very as- 
sumptions of personal worth and the right to attain that 
the privileged claim for themselves. 

The faith our age requires, just because it is a social 
faith 


a faith that the least of men have 
within them a divinity of worth. It is a translation of faith 


re, is a social 
in common fatherhood over into the practice of brother- 
hood. It will beget a renewal of optimism in a world that 
has so largely lost the gleam of idealism through the catas- 
trophes of war and certain half-baked theories of human 
nature springing out of the discoveries of material science. 
A Christianity that confines its expression of faith to be- 
lief in deity, or to some sacramental salvation of the in- 
dividual soul, will not meet the needs of an age that is 
socialized until no man can live to himself or alone with 
God. 
as a godlike being and in the world as a place where the 


A social age requires a social faith—a faith in man 


will of God can be done. 


Czechoslovakia—*Made in America” 


By Edward A. Steiner 


HE PROPHET is a serious man; only now and then 


can one hear him laugh, yet when he said that the 


nations of the earth were “as a drop in the bucket, as 


a very little thing,” as nothing and less than nothing, he 


must have given a quiet chuckle. It would have been dan- 


gerous to laugh aloud while saying that Jehovah was not a 
nationalist, not even a Hebrew nationalist. One can imagine 


the “Loyal Sons and Daughters of Israel” in annual con- 


! 


vention assembled, expressing their rage in a stinging reso- 


lution, condemning such ( Patri- 


unpatriotic utterance. 


otic societies have always lacked a sense of humor.) 


realized that Jehovah was not a 


The prophet evidently } 
partisan in this struggle for national supremacy, this putting 
another people under one’s feet, to stamp a certain culture 
upon them or to press revenue out of them. If God was a 
partisan, he was for the sparrow—at least he noticed its 


falling-—not for the hawk, in the mass struggle of people 


gainst people, which fills so much of the frame of human 
history. He was on the side of the “under dog,” as long 
as he wanted to be just dog, and not the upper dog. 

If nations did not loom large before Jehovah, but rather 


were an insignificant drop in the bucket in which he held 


humanity, it was not because nations ever had so humble a 


conception of themselves. Each cuddled rather close in his 


arms, claiming the priority of his affection, and the largest 


possible place “under the sun.” If they couldn’t annex 


Jehovah as their tribal God, they recreated him in their 


own image. “Der gute deutsche Gott” looked just like a 
German sergeant, drilling angels and archangels to march 
in goose step. The “Bon Dieu” was a good natured French- 
man with waxed moustache, knowing all and forgiving all— 
to Frenchmen, perhaps also to Englishmen, never to Ger- 
mans. The American God is an Anglo-Semitic deity, who, 
The 


only people who believe in a universal God are the English ; 


in time, will become one hundred per cent American. 


because they own so much of the universe. 
They 


may have claimed Jehovah’s special favor, but they have 


Nations were always stiff-necked and rebellious. 
never submitted to his ethics. They have remained anar- 
chic; even God was never permitted to infringe upon na- 
tional sovereignty, and no nation has yet accepted a uni- 
versal will. 

We, the people of the United States, claim for ourselves 
No doubt, 


a large place in the divine scheme of things. 

we have called God’s attention to that fact on this “glorious 
Fourth,” (when I happen to be writing these words) in 
many prayers and much sacred and profane oratory, and 
had I been in the United States rather than in Czecho- 
slovakia’s capital, the city of Prague, I should probably 
have done my share. Today, I feel it all honestly, for what 
happened in the city of Philadelphia 150 years ago, had a 
powerful effect upon mankind, and America in its relation 
to the world stands in a much more important position 


than ancient Israel stood. I do not refer to the fact that 
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we are the money lenders of the world, holding much of it 
in pawn; but that ideas were then let loose and still are 
being liberated, which are transforming the world. If our 
democratic ideals have been repudiated by the bolsheviks 

} 


and the fascisti, our business methods are valid. Europe 
} 


does not care how we vote but how we work; not what we 


write, or who writes it—unless it be Henry Ford, who is 
the best known American author. 


LIBERTY FROM HAPSBURG LETHARGY 


I am in the Fourth of July mood; for we are in Prague, 
when the political and cultural victory of the Czech people 
over their oppressors is being celebrated, under the auspices 
of the Sokols (Falcons), a national gymnastic organization 
which has gradually enlarged its activities until its purpose 
has become the political and intellectual, as well as the 
physical, liberation of a nation from the Hapsburg lethargy 

nd decay, which were more dangerous than their stupid, 
political and religious oppression. This congress marks the 
distance the nation has traveled physically and culturally 
since the great war. It is meeting at a time when the re- 
public seems to be the most determined among the self- 
determined nations. Its borders are made safe from imme- 
diate shrinkage through the shrewd policy of Dr. Benés, its 
minister of foreign affairs—and at a time when the loyalty 
of the people of the republic is intensified by devotion to 
its wise and noble president, Thomas G. Masaryk. 

The city of Prague needed none of the bunting or pic- 
turesque processions to make it interesting to the visitor. 
It is always so, with its setting on both sides of the Muldava 

ver, the monumental bridges, the city gates, great historic 
mementos and architectural gems, while crowning all is 
its towering Hrad, the ancient castle of the Bohemian kings. 
Che churches in which the reformation was foreshadowed, 
ire still in the midst of the conflict. The courthouse square, 
he scene of the execution of heretics, is now the center 
‘f a great national triumph, marked best by the John Huss 
memorial. 

Prague’s winding, narrow streets, the picturesque vistas 
of newly created avenues and plazas, its universities, cra- 


dles \merica was discovered, are 


of learning long before 
sufficient from both the historic and decorative standpoint. 
Reverence for the past and joy in the present are intensified 
by the waving of national flags, the flags of a free republic ; 
a miracle birth which no one expected, not even its pro- 
Every day is a holiday, with more than 100,000 


Falcons in their national uniforms, marching and counter- 
5s 


enitors. 


marching to the music of many bands, carrying gay ban- 


ners crowned by swaying bouquets of flowers. 


MILITARISM LACKING 


[here are peasants, men and maids, the cut of whose 
clothes is unaffected by the style dictators in Paris. Half a 
million strangers poured in from the four corners of the 
republic and from many parts of the world, and each day 
nearly 200,000 people packed a vast arena, to watch 
“Sokols” no stiff, 


military march under the sharp command of an officer; the 


these display their skill. There was 


directing voice was music, and not only were the evolutions 
precise, 15,000 bodies moving like a machine, but each 
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movement was artistic. Now it was like a blue river flow- 
ing. Again like white birds poising for flight; then like a 
field of corn flowers bending before the wind, and some- 
times like shocks of grain stacked by the reapers. 

For more than three hours at a time, picture followed 
picture, and one did not know which to admire most—the 
skill with which this mass of people performed without a 
flaw or a single mishap; the unity which bound both the per- 
formers and spectators; the tremendous enthusiasm which 
continually manifested itself in the sonorous “Na Zdar!” or 
who 
sacrificed time, comfort and money, coming from remote 


the loyalty to an ideal of this great group of “Sokols,” 


parts of the republic; or the exalted patriotism which was 
back of the whole congress. It was, on the whole, a pe- 
culiarly happy display of national power without arrogance, 
physical energy without aggressiveness, patriotism without 
chauvinism, and art without sensualism. 

I say, on the whole; not altogether. If the performance 
of the Sokols was artistically satisfying, and the enthusiasm 


stimulating, if one felt that God must care for this nation 


which, after centuries of suffering has achieved such lofty, 


spiritual conception of nationalism—there was also room 
for the prophet’s laugh. At the close of this artistically and 
spiritually uplifting exhibition, there was a maneuvering 
of soldiers who stabbed their foes to a waltz tune, and 
It was as 


appropriate as the music of “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 


trampled their dead bodies with dancing feet. 


which I once heard an organist play as a wedding party 
marched out of church; or as inappropriate as the reading 
The 


crowd was pleased; for the crowd is a wild animal, which 


of one of the imprecatory psalms at a flower show. 


sees in the army its lost teeth and claws. The Black Shirts 
and the Red Shirts were pleased, and so were the diplo- 
mats in the boxes. 


MASARYK 


I wondered what that pale, old man thought of it—for 
President Masaryk, whether he laughed or wept, is some- 
thing of a prophet, a Hebrew prophet. He knows, and he 
has said it over and over again, that the strength of the 
republic is in its spiritual foundation. He has repudiated 
all mythological embellishments of the Czechoslovak past, 
and grounded its beginning, the real beginning of its national 
consciousness, in the “Brethren” movement, in the revolt 
against ecclesiastical autocracy, and in the demand that lay- 
men and priests partake as equals of the Lord’s supper. He 
knows that the republic can save itself only if it is just to 
all its minorities as well as in its relation to its neighbor 
states, and so conducts its affairs that it will be regarded 
as something quite different from the old monarchy which 
it displaced; that to save it is so to conduct it that no 
one will want to step upon it. War will wreck the republic, 
no matter who is its ally or how well it is armed. 

The “bitter-enders,” the fascisti, the 100% “‘Czechifiers,” 
the eat-’en)-up-at-a-gulp kind of patriots, are not in favor 
of that sort of republic. They want it to become just the 
kind of nuisance that the old monarchy was. They are us- 
ing the same methods, and are driving the republic relent- 
lessly to the same end. The Sokol congress was a happy in- 
terlude. For a week the strife ceased; but hardly had the 
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Sokols marched out of the capital when the attack upon the 
president’s spiritual policy was renewed. The weapons used 
were the same weapons always used by the same sort of 
crowd: ridicule and hate. 


THE CATHOLIC PROBLEM 


The blaring brass bands and the reverberating cheers 
drowned the droning church bells. In the Catholic churches 
masses were said as usual, and the Sokol congress was ig- 
nored, and more or less opposed. It would be wrong to say 
that the Catholics of Czechoslovakia are not loyal patriots. 
Many of its priests have been leaders in the revolt against 
the Hapsburgs; but the church as a whole looks askance 
at the Sokol, which, if not anti-religious, is anti-clerical. 
President Masaryk is himself an apostate Catholic, whose 
liberal religious program includes separation of church and 
state, so, naturally, the church approves neither the presi- 
dent’s views nor his program. 

The greatest iniquity, however, from the standpoint of 
the church, is the fact that the John Huss anniversary, 
which falls on the 6th of July, has been made a national 
holiday, and the Hussite banner, the banner with the cup, 
floated not only from the courthouse, but from the very 
cathedral from which the heretic was excommunicated, and 
the Sokol celebration reached its climax in a grand demon- 
stration before the monument of the great reformer. The 
Hussite banner, therefore, is as welcome a sight to the 
Catholics of Prague, as the harp of Erin would be in Bel- 
fast, and the Sokol congress is as much to the liking of the 
clergy as an Orangemen celebration would be to the Catho- 
lics of Dublin. 

If the Catholics held aloof from this exhibition of the 
nation’s physical and cultural awakening, the protestant 
churches were completely submerged in it, and one must 
think of protestantism in Czechoslovakia largely as a patri- 
otic movement. This is both its strength and its weakness, 
and the growth of protestantism by apostacy from the 
No 


spiritual revival has yet come from the protestant church, 


Catholic church is not necessarily a spiritual growth. 
7 £ 


and the national Catholic church, which represents a whole- 
sale movement away from Rome, is merely a movement 
towards the state and not toward the kingdom of God. 

I believe that the spiritual forces for a great awakening 
are here, but the protestant churches do not seem to me to 
be the instruments through which it is coming. The seekers 
are here. Small, devoted, zealous groups, the salt of the 
earth; but it takes a lot of salt to season a nation exulting 
over its foes. 

This Sunday on which I write is the fourth of July and 
is much more like the Fourth than like Sunday. Brass 
hands, processions, cheers and patriotic fervor everywhere. 
We did not go to church, but something exalted, like a re- 
ligious current, fills the air. A fourth of July celebration 
was part of the official program, and one of the largest 
halls in the city was crowded by Czecho-Americans who 
turned from many other attractions to share in this com- 
memoration of the 150th anniversary of the national exist- 
ence of the United States, their adopted country. 


Perhaps the war, or maybe added years, which cool many 
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ardors, spoiled my taste for patriotic services. I have suf- 
fered much at such exercises, for I have learned to detect 
and detest the bombast, half-truths and patriotic lies, which 
are called solemn truths. The reading of the declaration of 
independence, which is in such painful contrast with our 
realization of it in our national life, has ceased to make me 
grateful to the fathers of the republic who conceived it; 
but hearing it read in Prague, I was enraptured, and my 
patriotism rose to the prescribed standard. The reason was 
that we, Americans by adoption, were witnesses to the de- 
votion which America inspires in the hearts of the foreign- 
born. We were the exhibit; we were the unspoken praise; 
we were the rousing cheers. We were in our native country, 
but we were homesick for our adopted country. In the midst 
of this tremendous week, this, our fourth of July cele- 
bration, was to all of us the greatest moment. We were 
Czechoslovaks by birth; we rejoiced in what we saw and 
heard; we were thrilled by the drills and cheers, by the 
artistic performances; but as true Americans we were as- 
sembled to pay homage to American ideals. 

Preceding the speeches, we sang the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, which the war made compulsory with the result that 
often its singing was not much more than lip service, like 
having to say to one’s wife, “I love you, dearest,” every 
time one picked up her handkerchief. On this occasion, 
there was a lump in my throat and there were tears in my 
eyes when I heard it, for we Czech-Americans sang spon- 
taneously, from the depths of our hearts. There was much 
futile oratory in Czech, great American names were cheered, 
and the name of Woodrow Wilson brought the assemblage 
to its feet. There was also real oratory in three short ad- 
dresses in not too correct English, delivered by returned 
immigrants They were confessions of faith, inspired by 
their experiences in the United States, and they were so 
convincing and so moving, that I wished for radio connec- 
tion with the ku klux klan in America. 

The day closed with a reception at the castle by the pres- 
ident of the republic. It was held in the Spanish hall, re- 
garded as one of the most beautiful rooms in Europe; mir- 
rored and pillared walls, gilt chandeliers and sconces, vast 
stretches of polished floors, and all that always marks royal 
splendor; but the greatest sight was the mass of Czecho- 
slovak American citizens feeling perfectly at home where 
their not very remote ancestors were barely tolerated as 
servants. They were quite at ease conversing with the pres- 
ident of the republic, a slight, delicate featured, schoolmas- 
ter type of man, whose father drove oxen on the royal 
estate, while his wife bore him this son in a two-roomed, 
straw-thatched hut. The Czechs in America, more almost 
than any other people, have retained their dual citizenship, 
without diluting their affection for their adopted country 
or their loyalty to it. 


GOOD CZECHS; GOOD AMERICANS 


They were always good Czechs. How could they help 
loving this beautiful, suffering land of theirs? How could 
they separate themselves from its persecuted people in their 
brave struggle for freedom? And they were always good 
Americans, giving their bodies for the winning of the west, 
and their hearts and minds to the building of their homes 
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and their commonwealths. Always loyal to their ideals, 
they did not hang up their native gifts and traditions in the 
anteroom of Ellis island, and then boast of their quick tran- 
sition into one hundred percent Americans. They acquired 
everything new slowly, but what they acquired was deeply 
graven, and was never lost. 

They greeted the president as a Czech-American, for he 
too is as much American as he is Czech. He married an 
American woman, who had more influence over his life and 
fortunes than any other person. She gave him all, and 
more, than America gave to them. She brought into his 
life new vision, new purpose; she intensified his love for 
truth and devotion to duty. In this woman, America gave 
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to the new republic of central Europe its own, its very best. 

When the returned immigrants called the president “Fa- 
ther Masaryk” they thought of John Huss, but also of 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. When, on the 
18th of November, 1918, a company of United States ma- 
rines saluted him as president of the Czechoslovak repub- 
lic, as he stepped out of the Hotel Vanderbilt in New York 
city, it was more than a coincidence; for both the new re- 
public and its first president bear the marks “Made in 
America,” and “Made in Czechoslovakia.” 

It was a Czechoslovak American Fourth of July, which 
ended when the guests from the United States shouted: 
“Na Zdar!” and the president said: “Goodbye.” 


The Great Reversal 


By C. Raymond Beazley 


N JUNE 16, 1919, Georges Benjamin Clemenceau, 

once editor of La Justice, pronounced the defini- 

tive entente view of world justice at the close of 
the mighty conflict and of the framing of the Versailles 
treaty. He was building for the future in the name of the 
allied powers, and in answer to the German observations 
on the peace of violence. This pronouncement of his, M. 
Clemenceau opined, was the judgment of practically all 
civilized mankind. How much of civilized mankind would 
endorse it in 1927? 

Clemenceau’s indictment moved along in solemn and 
terrible periods. He charged: (1) that the war of 1914 
was planned and started by Germany; (2) that it was the 
greatest crime against humanity and the freedom of peoples 
that any nation calling itself civilized had ever consciously 
committed ; (3) that for many years the rulers of Germany, 
not satisfied with that growing influence which all other 
nations were willing to accord her, strove for power to 
tyrannize over a subservient Europe, as over a subservient 
Germany; (4) that for these ends they studiously taught 
their people that, internationally, might was right; (5) that 
they unceasingly expanded German armaments, propagat- 
ing the falsehood of the necessity of such armaments be- 
cause of the jealousy of the neighbors of Germany; (6) 
that they incessantly tried to sow hostility and suspicion be- 
tween nations; (7) that they developed espionage and in- 
trigue, enabling them to stir up internal rebellion and make 
secret offensive preparations on foreign territory; (8) that 
they kept Europe in a continual state of ferment and rest- 
lessness by their threats; (9) that when they found re- 
sistance to their arrogant will they completed their prepara- 
tions and resorted to force; (10) that they encouraged a 
subservient ally to declare war in the Balkans at a few 
hours’ notice, with the end in view of bringing on a general 
war; (11) that they refused every attempt at conciliation 
and conference until the world war was inevitable—the 
world war for which the Germans had plotted and for 
which they alone among the nations were equipped and 
prepared. 

The allied powers therefore believed, proceeded M. 





Clemenceau, that the peace of Versailles was a peace of 
justice and right, fulfilling the terms of the armistice, and 
resettling Europe on the principle of the freeing of the op- 
pressed. M. Clemenceau almost reminds one of the virtu- 


ous witness for the prosecution “swearing his way through 
the case at a great rate!” And here was prosecutor, jury 
and judge, all in one. Yet under present-day examination 
a very different situation is revealed from that which we 
see through the spectacles of M. Clemenceau. 


II. 


If Austria was a part-author of the conflict on one side, 
Russia was no less responsible, on the coldest view, on the 
other side. If it is claimed that the Serbs might naturally 
aspire to unite all the Yugo-Slavs under her rule, might 
naturally foster the pan-Serb idea, and might naturally look 
to Russia for aid, it was surely no less natural that Austria, 
as Gooch puts it, should defend herself against the openly 
proclaimed ambition to rob her of lands which in some 
cases she had held for centuries, and wherein she had often 
After the crises of 1908 
Serbia had promised to conduct herself like a good neigh- 
bor, yet she had not acted up to her word, and her in- 
trigues with Russia, aiming at the very life of the dual 
monarchy, are now well known, and were not wholly un- 
realized in Vienna, Budapest and Berlin in 1914. “To 
stand with folded arms and wait until her enemies felt 
strong enough to carry out their program of dismember- 
ment” was hardly an attractive policy for Hapsburg states- 
men, and the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 


achieved a real civilizing work. 


by Yugo-Slav assassins seemed to reveal, as by a lightning 
flash, the nearness of the danger. What would Russia or 
Italy, and still more, what would Britain have done under 
parallel circumstances? Suppose the prince of Wales had 
been murdered by Afrikanders in’June, 1899? How would 
London have shaped its policy towards the Boers? 

The Austrian ultimatum to Belgrad may have been a 
gambler’s throw, under the circumstances, but was there 
not something natural about it? Was not the dual monar- 
chy near to terrific perils? Would these have been exor- 
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cized even by infinite forbearance? Now Austria-Hungary, 
largely through the unwisdom of German policy since 1890, 
was the only civilized power on which Germany could rely 
in 1914. If Austria-Hungary were ruined or much reduced 
in strength, Germany would stand practically alone in Eu- 
rope, wedged in between a deeply hostile Russia and France. 
For over thirty years the destinies of the third republic had 
been allied with those of tsardom, and, when the long ex- 
pected moment at last arrived, France, through her dominant 
statesmen, “took her place by the side of her partner with as 
little hesitation as Germany,” at first, took hers by the side 
of Austria. Indeed, while Germany, in the course of July, 
1914, remarkably modified her Balkan attitude, and put 
some pressure for peace upon Vienna, the French govern- 
ment, with extraordinary skill and subtlety, seems to have 
moved the chessmen more and more effectively towards war. 

I find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that French poli- 
tical action on the night of July 29, 1914, promising Russia 
to fulfill all the terms of the alliance and advising Russia 
to proceed as secretly as possible with her military prepara- 
tions, so as to give Germany no excuse for mobilization, but 
to continue, even accelerate, such preparations, marks a 
decisive moment in the destinies of Europe. One cannot 
doubt that the Russian general mobilization, first ordered on 
this same July 29, and officially commanded on July 30, 
marks another decisive point of time. And is it not clear that 
the french governmental decision in favor of war, on the 
night of July 31, has its place, and a very terrible place, in 
the development of the tragedy? 

Austria-Hungary, we now know, instead of being a “sub- 
servient ally,” has a greater responsibility than Germany. 
rhe directors of the Hapsburg policy consciously planned 
the ultimatum to Serbia with such severity that it would 
be difficult for Serbia to accept in toto. And they parried 
or evaded all German efforts to modify their Balkan policy. 
But would any great power, under the circumstances, en- 
veloped by such intrigues, undermined by such plottings, 
stung and terrified by such an outrage, have acted with less 
sternness? And are writers like Mr. Barnes very wrong 


when they contrast the dual monarchy, working for a local 


punitive war, with France and Russia, preparing for a 


general :uropean conflict? Have we not serious grounds 


for our fears that after 1911 the Franco-Russian alliance 


was a serious menace to peace, being more and more clearly 
directed towards the diplomatic, and what might be called 
the social, defeat of the central powers, leading on to mili- 
tary overthrow? “First humiliate, then destroy!” 

It has often been argued, and to a great extent it is 
true enough, that the source of the trouble lay in that 
division of Europe into two rival camps, the triple and the 
dual alliance—a division which dated from 1891, from the 
retirement of Bismarck and the wrecking of his policy, from 
the German-Russian estrangement, and from the coming 
together of France and Russia in joint hatred and dread of 
Germany. 

The conflict, says one of our best judges, “was the off- 
spring of fear no less than of ambition.” The civilized 
world had become a “powder magazine” in which the small- 
est flame would produce a startling explosion. It is a mis- 


take—ah, what a mistake, and how it has been taken for 
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gospel truth!—“to imagine that the conflict of 1914 took 
Europe unawares, for . statesmen and soldiers had 
been planning for it for many years . . The war is the 
condemnation not only of the performers who strutted their 
brief hours across the stage, but of the international anarchy 
which they inherited and which they did nothing effective 
to abate.” 


Ill. 


The United States is to be congratulated upon having 
produced in Mr. Barnes’ “Genesis of the World War” one 
of the first readable and trustworthy attempts to present the 
revised views on war responsibility. It is not only readable 
and trustworthy; I must confess it is comprehensive. 
Herein both the student and the scholar, on one side, and 
the average intelligent man-in-the-street, on the other, may 
find a stimulating and searching treatment of the roots 
and causes of the great war of yesterday. This book should 
serve as a worthy introduction to the study of the ques- 
tion of questions in recent political history: what are 
the origins, where is the responsibility, for the war of 
1914? It should also produce a reversal of human judg- 
ment in many minds. And with this reversal of judgment 
there might come, in heaven’s good time, reversal of tem- 
per and policy. Mr. Barnes has written these pages under 
the sound conviction that the problems of war responsi- 
bility are not esoteric matters of recondite historical scho- 
larship, isolated from practical affairs. On the contrary, 
he very reasonably regards them as absolutely fundamental 
in the whole pattern of the present European and world 
situation, which rests upon a certain peace treaty, or group 
of treaties, dominated by particular conceptions, which 
are misconceptions, of war responsibility. 


Answering Prayer 
ITTLE SPIRIT- 
praying in a dingy city tenement? 
Great Spirit— 
far from me. 
Little Spirit He is so 
praying for? 
Great Spirit——He is praying for a million dollars. 
Little Spirit——-A million dollars? How crude. Will his 
prayer be answered? 


Can you see, far away, a man 


I can see him and hear him. Nothing is 


much in earnest. What is he 


Great Spirit——-Yes; he is in earnest. 
Little Spirit——Will he get the million dollars? 
Great Spirit——-No; his prayer will be interpreted. He 


will get what he really wants. 


Little Spirit——-I do not understand. 


Great Spirit——Why does he want the million? 

Little Spirit——To buy, and control, and be honored. 

Great Spirit——Why does he want to buy and control and 
be honored ? 

Little Spirit——He thinks that will make him happy. 


Great Spirit— 
Little Spirit— 


Then what he really wants is happiness. 
What are you doing? You are adding a 
cross to his burden. 


Great Spirit— 


I am answering his prayer. 
ArTHUR B. RHINow. 
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British Table Talk 


London, June 7. 
rhe war was dragging 
The attack at 
Cambrai after high hopes had ended in defeat. At that 


moment there appeared in the Daily Telegraph a letter above 


[ WAS NEAR the end of 1917. 


on its apparently endless course. British 


the signature of Lord Lansdowne. Had the letter been written 
by a member of the fellowship 
Lord Lansdowne and a oi 


Famous Letter 


would have 
But Lord 

Lansdowne was a leading conser- 
vative statesman of the whig tradition. He had led the die 
ards in their resistance to the parliament act which limited the 


In that house his word was law; 


reconciliation it 
aroused no comment. 


veto of the house of lords. 
it was in Lansdowne house that, during the days before wat 
was declared, certain statesmen and soldiers met in council who 
wished to put pressure on the government to come down whole- 
eartedly on the side of France. And now this same proconsul 
was pleading in the Daily Telegraph for an end of the war 
by agreement. He detected in Germany signs of a willingness 
to negotiate, provided the other powers were not seeking to 

pose a humiliating peace, and did not wish to destroy her 
mmercial future, and were willing to discuss the “freedom of 


he seas.” . There was a furious outcry. ‘“Defeatism” was the 


rime attributed to the noble lord, and it is to be hoped that 
ome of the papers have repented by 


Mr. 


misfortune,” so great weight had 


this time of the abuse they 
“a national 
He died 


st week; his life was one of ceaseless public service both in 


piled upon him. Bonar Law called the letter 


this aged peer. 


Great Britain and in Canada and India. But strangely enough, 
for those who wish to know his character, the letter will be the 
most significant fact. It showed courage of no mean order; it 
ended his political career; but it is a reassuring memory, when 
the observer is tempted to wonder whence help is to come 
for ideal causes. No one would have guessed that Lord Lans- 
downe would ever have appeared as an advocate of peace by 
igreement. Nor, for the matter of that, should we have ever 
looked to see Lord Parmoor, in his early day S, play a part ina 
labor government. Our real hope, so far as man is concerned, 
lies in “X”—the unknown quantity. 


* * * 


A Congregational Trip 
To America, 1928 

lwelve hundred and fifty Congregationalists are to sail in the 
Cedric for New York on June 2, 1928. This bold enterprise 
Dr. M. Berry and Dr. A. H. 
lhe ship has been chartered for this company of Con 
New York 


which is always shown to our people. 


has been planned by Sidney 


Sleep 
icep. 


gregationalists alone. and Boston will welcome 


hem with the cordiality 
see as much as can be 


And they 


hey will seen during their week on 


hore. will return a very large and happy family, 


knit together in the camaraderie of a great liner. There are to 
like the 
have their badges, though it is not stated that these are to in- 
‘lud will 


clude nicknames, as is the custom with Rotarians Chere 
lso be lectures on board and nothing will be wanting to make 


be no introductions: Rotarians all the members will 


the voyage a delightful and stimulating memory. (od-speed to 
the Cedric! Travel is going to prove one of the means of 
grace in this modern world. Many a church would become a 
And 
if 1.250 Congregationalists come not only to know each other, 
but to know the citizens of New York and Boston, there are 
1,250 centers of good will. 
the return journey. 


will be generously provided. 


new society if its members camped together for a week. 


The cost is very low, only £35 for 
The hospitality to the travelers on shore 
The story of modern democracy 


What 
will be traced back to the lounge and smoking-room of the 
Cedric? 


has been traced back to the cabin of the Mayflower. 


Certainly some gains for the cause of international 
friendship. 


* * > 


A Campaigner for Peace 
And His Audiences 


Dr. Norwood has been conducting a great campaign in the 


cause of international peace. He has put on record some of his 
impressions. There is everywhere a disgust with war and a 
disbelief in its alleged benefits. War will not be hailed again 
as the precursor of the millennium. World-wide revolution will 


end the next war before the military strategists finish thei: 


work. Wanted: A Man! 


personality to lead in this concern. 


Each country needs an outstanding 
‘A great cause is merely 


an abstraction until it is embodied in a trusted leader.” 


(Disraeli.) Such leaders should be heard in other lands than 


their own. To popularize history, truly written, and travel are 


two recommendations. Disarmament is the crux of the situa- 
tion. Public opinion must be well ahead of performance. Re 
sponsible statesmen left to themselves will never reach any 


adequate objective. So far as one can judge, Dr. Norwood has 


come to see that, though the league of nations is the only method 


we have before us, it is defective as a symbol. Ordinary people 


have not time to master its workings There is wanted a 


prophet with something simpler to declare; but for the present 
his counsel to the league of nations’ union is not to keep the 
pace of the league, but to accelerate it 
: ££ 
The Battle of 
Bosworth 
lhe liberals have won another bye 


election in the Bosworth 


division. Voices are being raised on all sides confessing that 


the obituary of the liberal party was celebrated too soon. Some 
honest conviction, have 
that 


But 


in anger, some in petulance, some in 


joined in declaring in and out the liberals 


dea l, 


The e are 


season were 
and ought to behave as suc! now all is changed 


the 


30S 


prophets who think that liberalism may have 


decisive vote in the next election. The conservatives in 
worth scored about twenty-five per cent of the votes cast! The 
Arcos 


it to prove, a dead-sure thing; 


business has not proved as the home secretary expected 


and the trade unions bill has not 
only angered labor, but raised the suspicion outside labor that 


the government has mishandled the whole business. People 


are beginning to ask if there is any other party which might be 


tried. 


And So Forth 
Dr. J. D. Jones has been made a Companion of Honor. It is 
with the 


Sheppard. The 


a high and well-earned honor, which Dr. Jones share 
late Dr. Jowett and with the Rev. “Dick”’ 
discussion of the battle of Jutland is not ended. It is suggested 


that instead of inquiring who was to blame or who deserves 
the glory, the authorities might inquire why the German equip 
ment in 1916 was “in some ways so superior to ours, that out 


commander dare not run the risk of a clash at a critical period 


of the battle.” But it is also pointed out that Jellicoe was the 
one man who had it in his power to lose the war in one after 
noon, and he was right not to run risk “The question 


much what 


Mussolini will do with his blackshirts, as what they may do with 


that a good many people are asking is not so 
him. Can he control these dangerous forces indefinitely—or 
even till 1935?” (The New Statesman. ) 
as thickly strewn with inflammable material as in any previous 
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year. Two daring Scots students have interviewed Count 
von Keyserling; he said some very characteristic things. “It 
is easier to be clever than to be good. That is why Lutheranism 
is dying. That is why the Jesuits are everywhere rapidly gain- 
ing ground.” There was one strong young sapling in the fast 
decaying forest of the non-Roman communions. That was the 
movement inaugurated by Karl Barth. The master of 
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Balliol says, “My father was a professor of theology, and | 
remember he used to tell his students to begin preaching in the 
open air, because when they began to talk nonsense people could 
walk away, whereas in a church they had to sit it out, and that 
would be as bad for the preacher as for the congregation.” 
. A million pounds is to be raised to provide playing-fields 
for the nation. Epwarp SHILLITO. 


B O O kK S&S 


How America Got This Way 


By Charles A. Beard 
Macmillan, $12.50. 


The Rise of American Civilization, 


and Mary R. Beard. 2 volumes. 


T IS A WEIGHTY theme, not only the rise but the devel- 
opment and present status of American civilization, and 
Seard have given it in 
the sixteen hundred pages which make up these splendid vol- 
That is to 
say, it is serious but not solemn, instructive but not dull. Some 
of the criticism which is launched against the type of historical 
Beard which both the 
Beards together do here, is perhaps due to the fact that it is 
dull. There are still critics who cannot quite persuade 
themselves that a writer is showing due respect for his subject 


the treatment which Mr. and Mrs. 


umes is weighty but not heavy, solid and yet lively. 


writing which has done before, and 


not 


unless he handles it with the statistical elaboration of a census 
report or the pomposity of a fourth of July oration, and, 
above all, unless he makes the national heroes very white and 
the national villains very black. 

To be sure, there is a popular school of biographers who 
take so much delight in viewing the clay feet of our erstwhile 
idols that they seldom lift their gaze above the knees, and who 
think that this is a much more realistic procedure than the old- 
fashioned concentration of attention upon the Jove-like fronts 
with corresponding inattention to the defective nether extremi- 
ties of their subjects. I do not find that Beard goes to either 
of these extremes. Probably he will be accused of being defi- 
cient in reverence for the fathers and founders of the republic 
by those who feel it necessary to believe that only alabaster 
saints and martyr-minded patriots shouldered muskets in the 
revolutionary war or cast votes in the continental congresses. 
But if he explodes some venerable legends, he puts a significant 
truth in place of every legend that he destroys. 

It appears to be well established, for example, that the Amer- 
ican revolution was, as Lecky said long ago, engineered by an 
energetic minority who maneuvered a hesitant minority into 
adherence to the cause of independence for which it had little 
liking at the start but from which it was impossible to recede. 
Why not? There is nothing in that to the discredit of the col- 
onists. A few people always see which way the winds of des- 
tiny are blowing before everybody sees it; and if they are vig- 
orous and shrewd enough they help it to blow that way. De- 
mocracy is always the dominance of a convinced and organized 
minority over an inert, indifferent, or undecided minority—and 
also over other minorities less eager, less effectively organized 
and (here is where the democracy comes in) less able to per- 
suade the majority to follow its leadings and realize its pro- 


gram. The colonies were not socially, intellectually, or econom- 


Diverse interests drew different elements 
inevitable in communities 
which had developed near to the point of nationhood. 

If the American generals were farmers like Israel Putnam, 
Anthony 


ically homogeneous. 


in different directions. That was 


storekeepers like Benedict Arnold, surveyors like 


Wayne, and blacksmiths like Nathaniel Greene—anything, in 
fact, except trained soldiers—and if the troops contained a 
large element of the unconvinced and reluctant, ever ready to 
desert and never decently equipped, how great must have been 
the native genius of the untrained leaders and the heroic reso- 
lution of another element among the troops. And the Ameri- 
can cause won partly because, however bad the American army 
was, the British was worse; for, after gathering volunteers 
from the miserable proletariat for whom any fate seemed bet- 
ter than staying at home, and conscripting sturdy beggars, 
incorrigible rogues, poachers and convicts pardoned on condi- 
tion of entering the army, the British government went into 
the open market and hired from German princes “peasants, 
mechanics and wretches raked up from highways and byways.” 
War is never so pretty when looked at closely, and any army 
shows a considerable diversity of motives when examined in 
detail. 

But the wars occupy no larger place in the total perspective 
of this story of American civilization than they have occupied 
in the minds of the people during the whole sweep of our prog- 
ress, and that is a rather small place. Here is a narrative of 
the American mind in the making, of the motives and events 
of the westward expansion, of the transformation from an 
agricultural to an industrial culture, of those manifold factors 
which have contributed to the making of modern attitudes and 
conditions. The details are too numerous to review separately. 
Some of them I would criticize, but on the whole the authors 
have done with marvelous success the thing they set out to do 
—to interpret to this generation the minds of all those genera- 
tions which have contributed to the making of America as it 
is. I can think of no more profitable way of spending a vaca- 
tion—so far as books can have anything to do with a vacation 
—than to take these two big volumes to a quiet place and give 
them a thoughtful and unhurried reading. 

WinFrep Ernest GARRISON. 


Books in Brief 


WE ARE PASSING into a new economic order, says 
Scott Nearing, in Wuere Is Civitization GoInG? 
(Vanguard, $.50). Modern civilization is doomed and the 
working class is building a new economic society to take the 
place of the old which has proved itself unable to meet its 
needs. Professor Nearing sees the needed adjustment coming 
in terms of rather revolutionary changes from below rather 
than gradual modifications from above. 


Viewing men and women as primarily consumers, James 
Peter Warbasse in Co-operative Democracy (Macmillan, re- 
vised edition, $3.00) considers the possibilities of their volun- 
tary association as such, and gives a discussion of the co- 
operative movement, its philosophy, methods, accomplishments, 
and possibilities, and its relation to the state, to science, art, 
and commerce, and to other systems of economic organization. 
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He shows how industry may be organized on a basis other than 
the profit motive now dominant and with reference to the inter- 
ests of consumers rather than the profit of producers. 

A different phase of co-operation is treated in THE Co-opeEr- 
ATIVE MovEMENT IN SocraL Work, by William J. Norton 
(Macmillan, $3.50). This is a study of social enterprises and 
agencies with special reference to their relations to each other 
and to the community and to the bearing of these relations on 
financing and on establishment of standards of social work and 
on the formation of co-ordinated community programs. It 
gives a needed reminder that no single social agency covers 
the whole field of human need and that the various agencies 
which have originated through independent impulses can best 
do their work if they recognize their relation to each other 
and to the total human situation. 


Intended primarily to furnish material for graduate students, 
Pustic WELFARE ADMINISTRATION; SELECT DocuMENTs, by 
Sophronisba Preston Breckenridge (University of Chicago 
Press, $4.50), contains much material which will be of inter- 
est and value to thoughtful readers as well as to professional 
students. It covers the history of public charities and similar 
agencies for social amelioration, a study of methods of organi- 
zation and administration and of the functions of workers and 
officers, and a survey of the whole problem of public welfare on 
its administrative side. 

W. E. G. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for July 10. Lesson text: 1 Samuel 12:15, 19-25. 


A Leader’s Temptation 


G TRANGELY enough, in his very statement of public virtues, 

Samuel reveals the temptations to which he had been sub- 
jected in his high office. He had not taken their property. 
The power had been his, and the opportunity, and the tempta- 
tion, but he had not taken it. He had not defrauded the people. 
With his superior knowledge he could have defrauded them. 
We have heard of men in authority who, knowing the line 
which a new street car route would take, bought up the choice 
property in that vicinity, or who having advance knowledge 
about the location of a prominent public building, preempted 
the available land. Samuel declared that he had never oppressed 
the people. To possess power and not to abuse it, that is the 
supreme test of integrity. He had never accepted a bribe. A 
bribe may be a subtle thing; it may be making an appointment 
which will strengthen one’s own chance of promotion or the 
increase of one’s own income. It may be the making of a deci- 
sion with an eye to one’s place in the community, Judges often 
face such bribes when they would spurn a gift of money. Samuel 
had been in office many years, and he did not live in a hundred 
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thousand dollar house, and he did not have a suspicious amount 
of money laid by. “Ye have not found aught in my hand.” A 
very just judge, a very good judge. But let no ordinary man 
think that Samuel had not suffered temptations; I say, he was 
confessing his very temptations in his defense. If I stand up 
on Sunday morning and say, “I have not plagiarized this ser- 
mon,” a shrewd guesser would mentally comment, “Ah, he had 
a struggle to get that out of his own head.” If I come before 
my annual meeting and say, “I have never asked you for an in- 
crease in salary,” a wise man in the crowd would know that 
when I saw how much my brother ministers were getting, I 
had been tempted to make the request boldly. One is reminded 
of that word of Ruskin’s—so penetrating—“Do you want to be 
good, or only to have the reputation of being good?” That goes 
to the very center of living; too often, I fear, we want only the 
reputation. The name, without the reality, would satisfy too 
many. Are you generous, or are you satisfied with superficial 
praise regarding your giving? Every leader is tempted, and the 
higher his position the more difficult the tests. The general has 
more trying temptations than the lieutenant; the manager than 
the salesman; the president than the secretary; the prime-min- 
ister than the cabinet member; the great artist than the lesser. 
Bishops have peculiar temptations; I sometimes contemplate 
their lordliness with ill-concealed amusement. Unusual success 
brings unusual temptations. To be a millionaire must be a 
difficult role. Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson has conveyed to us the 
hardships of being an outstandingly popular writer. The Prince 
of Wales is criticized when he goes to Spain for being too 
democratic. It must be frightfully hard to be a prince. One 
ought to be allowed the luxury of falling off a horse without 
suffering the raucous laughter of the press! Many are the com- 
pensations of success, but let us be merciful and realize that 
many also are the temptations. Samuel came through un- 
scathed, but he had felt the heat of the flames and he had 
trembled. Jesus was tempted; we may take comfort from that 
truth, he was tempted like as we are. 

Samuel’s last gesture was a generous and noble one; he 
pointed his people to Jehovah. “Only reverence Jehovah, and 
serve him in truth, with all your heart; for consider how great 
things he hath done for you.” Even an archbishop may be 
decent if he keeps close enough to God to be overshadowed by 
the Almighty. Samuel felt small, because Jehovah seemed so 
large. John the Baptist wisely said of Jesus, “He must increase, 
I must decrease.” It is only when we compare ourselves with 
one another that we become inflated with our own sense of 
superiority. When we compare ourselves with Jesus, we cannot 
but be humble. His love, his toil, his suffering, his sacrifice, 
his glory—how dare we think of our own? The religious leader 
by virtue of his office meets desperate temptations, but by virtue 
of his relationship to Christ, his humility and devotion save him. 

A grand old man, Samuel has always seemed to me. He 
achieved a character. He created a life. Tender but brave, bal- 
anced but progressive, mystical yet practical, active but genu- 
inely good at heart, Samuel stands out as one of the choicest 
souls in the galaxy of the Old Testament. He fills us with 
courage. He challenges us to imitate his unselfish career. 

Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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Dr. Ainslie an 
Representative 
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formed by the secretariat of 


the Disciples international convention that 
reason Dr. Peter Ainslie’s name was 
presented as a delegate to the Laus 
anne conference on faith and order was 
t t he is an ex-othcio representative as a 
member of the continuation committee. 


name has been published in the ofh- 


ial list of delegates, but was not included 
n the list as printed in the leading denom 
itional organ 
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In Canada 
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embly recently at Stratford, Ontario. It 
eported that the number oi commu 
cants at the end of 1926 was 163, 74 
or nearly half the number of Presby 
terians in Canada betore the union lhe 
irches received over ten thousand new 
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fc all cong 1, missionary and 
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Casting Their Bread 
Upon the Waters 


The “Builders Bible class” of the First 
Methodist church, Rogers, Ark., cele 
brated me al day by ssembling, t 

mber of 115, in the center of 

ver White river, and launchi 
] bottles. « 1 containing data t 
t ‘ s, a Builders pledge « la i 
tio! that the I T organize i 
Builders Bible class” for young men and 


otify Rev. Robert | Selle, who is pastor 
" 


the church and teacher of 
S10) 


Another gratifying item of news 
from the bulletin of the same class is that 
isn't a skunk in the world today 
claim kin with the modernist 
he descended from the 


icre 
that would 
o teaches that 


er order of beings.” 


Swedenborgians Meet in 

Chicago 

lhe general convention of the Church 

of the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) 
is held in Chicago June 14 to 21, with 

legates present from parts of 

United States and Canada and one repre 

the 


us all the 
British conference. A ie 
Swedenborg in 


entative ol 
Emanuel 
Lincoln park was decorated in connectio1 
with a ceremony during the week 


University Jubilees 
In 1927 
Chree are 


great European universities 


Lutherans Observe 
CELEBRATING, 


appreciatively 


THERANS ARE 
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may note, 





o hundredth anniversary of the 

( of August Hermann Francke, who 
on June 8, 1727 More than any 

er man of his century he put life and 


it both the spirit of devotion and 


un til 


ctical objects for attainment. between 


ewhat arid rthodoxy of the period 
ding him, wi its tithing of theo- 
] mint, anise and cummin, and the 

i of the Enlightenment which 
ed, he stands as a representative of 
chat missionary zeal and sound 
ig 


s religious 


awakening partly 


became associated 


ith him in the pietist movement. The 
pose of this movement, which had not 
t that time run into the emotional ex- 
es later characterized it, was 
» replace a dead orthodoxy with an 
er piety of the heart” finding expres- 
n in a holy life. 
1 CHARITY 
Phe name pietist,” says a writer in the 
heran, “was originally applied to 


Spener in derision, but it soon became a 
e ot honor In 1690 Francke was 

1 to Eriurt as deacon, and here he 
rked in the spirit of Spener. But 





distribute copies ol 
lestament and of Arndt’s “True 


n he began to 
Vow 
Christianity,” he was given forty-eight 
irs to leave the 


Phrough 


city. 


the influence of Spener, 


1 


rancke was called to fill the chair of 
Greek and oriental languages at the 
ewly established university at Halle 
From the time of his arrival he became a 


on 


ninant figure. 


His genuine concern for children, es- 


pecially those of the poor, lay behind the 
la ramified Franckean insti 

He began by opening his par- 

ige every Thursday afternoon to the 
poor. When the children came to re- 
ceive gifts, he questioned them in the 


celebrating anniversaries during the pres 
The University of Marburg will 
celebrate the four hundredth anniversary 
f its founding in July. In the 
month, the University of Tuebingen in 
ermany and the University of Upsala i 
will each be hundred 
old. Archbishop Séderblom 
who is primate of Sweden and archbishop 
§ Upsala, is also pro-chancellor of the 
iniversity. 


ent year. 


Same 


Sweden four and 


ity years 


Machen for President of Bryan 
Memorial University 





A patch from Dayton, Tenn., says 
hat the presidency of Bryan memorial 
iniversity, which is to be established at 
he scene of the historic evolution trial, 
will be offered to Professor J. Gresham 
Machen who has been one of the storm 
centers in the controversy about Prince- 


ton theological seminary, and whose ap 


Francke Bicentenary 


itechism Becoming aware of the neg 
ect in thei the 
thought of founding a school for the poor 
occurred to him, and with this as a nu- 
| orphanage, peda 


training 


religious education, 


leus he established an 
Latin 
publishing 
and a free boarding house 
child 
was al 


gogium, schox l, teachers’ 


school, house, apothecary, 
Bible institute 
poor students. Beginning in 
unshaken trust in God, he 
interest men in the support 
enterprises. At his death in 1727 
2.200 children in his schools, 


there were 2 
134 orphans, 8 superintendents, and 175 


for 
like, 
ways able to 


of his 


teachers. 


PHILOLOGY AND MISSIONS 
“Francke’s whole life was given to a 
study of the source languages of the 


which he pursued with particular 
He was a determined enemy ol 
superficialty in study of 
and wrote that one ‘should not believe that 

not 
from 


bible, 
energy. I 
the languages, 
he understands Hebrew if he has 
the Hebrew bible 

eginning to end, and does not make fre 


perused entire 
quent readings afterwards’.” 


Equally notable was his leadership in 


the field of missions, in so much that he 





has been called “the father of protestant 
missions “Bartholomew Zicgenbalg and 
Henry Pluetschau were the first to go 
forth throt the influence of Francke. 
When the philosopher Leibnitz and the 


king of Prussia helped him plan the es 
tablishment of a mission in China, he was 
atic and foolish adventurer by 


1...3 
called a ia! 


the people who had not been educated to 
a mission program. But Francke, with 
characteristic vigor, soon aroused mis- 


nary enthusiasm to support the enter- 
through the publication 
letters.” 

Through his zeal and energy as a pro- 


prise, especially 


f missionaries’ 
mi stream of 
out Halle, and the uni- 
where Francke was teaching 
philology for a living and operating his 
vast for the poor, became the 
chief missionary center of the time. 
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June 30, 1927 THE 
pointment to the chair of apologetics was 
held up by recent action of the general 
assembly. 


Disciples Will Meet at 
Columbus in 1928 

Columbus, Ohio, April 18 to 24, 1928, 
are the time and place of the next inter- 
national convention of the Disciples of 
Christ. The holding of the convention in 
the spring is an experiment for the Dis- 
ciples after a long practice of holding con- 
ventions in the autumn, broken only by 
two or three occasions on which the con- 
ventions were held in August. Columbus 
is near the geographical center of the Dis- 
ciple strength. 


Illinois Presbyterians Meet 
At Bloomington 

The Illinois synod, the Presbyterian 
women’s synodical society, and the an- 
nual educational and inspirational confer- 
ence met last week at Bloomington, IIli- 
with Rev. H. M. Hildebrandt 


of 


CHRISTIAN 


Springfield, as moderator. According to 
the daily press, theological conflict on this 
occasion was confined to a baseball game 
between modernists and fundamentalists. 


Bishop Manning Issues 
Call to Prayer 

3ishop William T. Manning New 
York, in an address to the convention of 
the diocese of New York, recalled that the 
conference to be held at Lausanne is the 
outgrowth of a movement initiated at the 
general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church held in Cincinnati in 
1910, and expressed the hope that, since 
the spirit this conference was more 
important than any specific findings, all 
churches would join in prayer that the 
unity of the church might be advanced 
by it. He submitted a brief form of prayer 
appropriate for this purpose. 


ot 


ot 


Religious Educators 
In Conference 
The Illinois council of religious educa- 


Will Push Visitation Evangelism in Ohio 


aes Areue EVANGELISM, organ- 
ized interdenominal basis and 
by the Ohio council of 
hurches, has been so successful in those 
irts of the state where it was tried dur- 
ng the past winter and spring that this 
form of work will be given greater em- 
isis in the coming year. 

The council’s committee on evangelism 
letermined upon this policy at a confer- 
nee in Columbus June 7 with a group of 
lenominational 


on an 


ynsored 


executives, representa- 
and county church councils 
ind pastors who had participated in the 


ecent campaign. 


tives of city 


was attended by forty- 


The meeting 
eight clergymen of eleven denominations. 
It was led by Bishop Theodore S. Hen 
derson of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
chairman of the committee, who devoted 
five weeks’ full time service in February 
nd March to co-operative campaigns in 

cking, Muskingum, Fairfield, and Perry 


unties and in Cincinnati, Toledo and 
Dayton. 
AN INTERDENOMINATIONAL PROGRAM 
The program for the coming year as 
mapped out by the group includes: In- 


tensive local campaigns in not more than 
the 


assurance 


churches invite 

give of active 
Support where needed and 
desired for activities of city church coun- 
One-day conferences 
for ministers and lay leaders of 
twenty counties, with the counties grouped 
so that 
or four 


schedule 


counties, where 
help and 
participation. 


such 


cils evangelistic 


selected 


three 
of a 
any 


will cover 
Formulation 

work that 
his church. 
of a state- 


each conference 
counties 
of evangelistic 
can adapt for 
nsideration of the 


vide “religious em 


use in 
feasibility 


pastor 
¢ 


\ phasis week” similar 


to the program observed in Cleveland and 


er cities. 
This program will be carried out un- 
der the direction of a committee com- 


posed of the executives of the co-operat- 
t! These 
officials will again participate actively in 
the leadership of local campaigns and con- 
ferences. 


ing denominations in e state. 


Spokesmen for local ministerial groups 
that participated in the past year’s local 
co-operative campaigns were unanimous 
in the verdict that the good results are 
continuing and did not end with the large 
Easter ingathering. In each locality, 
Bishop Henderson and other denomina- 
tional leaders conducted a series of train 
ing conferences, spaced several days apart 
over a period of two weeks, for groups of 
personal workers organized and directed 
by their respective pastors. 

Throughout the campaign the need for 
retaining such a group of trained workers 
as a permanent part of the church organ- 
ization was emphasized. 


A PERMANENT GROUP OF WORKERS 
It is estimated that at least 500 work- 
ers are members of such evangelistic 


groups in the four rural counties covered 


and that not less than 1,500 new mem- 
bers have already been received into the 
churches there, two-thirds of them on 


baptism or confession of faith, with good 
prospects for a continued steady influx. 

The discussion showed that those who 
participated in the past year’s effort valued 
it highly from two viewpoints—first, the 

of the spiritual life in the 
and the winning of many new 
converts, and, second, the high degree of 
fellowship developed among men of many 
communions as they worked unitedly in 
their local campaigns. 

Evangelistic work organized on a per 
manent, year-round with a group 
of trained in each church 
personal work is highly superior in its r« 


he 


deepening 
churches 


basis 


leaders doing 


short-time mass appeal, in the 
members of the 

“Too many ministers are still obsessed 
by mass psychology,” 1 


sults in t 


opinion of conference 


commented Bishop 
Henderson, expressing this view 
feel that they get a 
mass appeal. They won't t for 
an educational approach to this spiritual 
problem. Just as we train our educational 


leaders carefully to give young pec 


“They 


still can results by 


abl 
ixe 


ple in 
formation about Jesus Christ, so must we 
train evangelistic leaders to help people 
get salvation through Jesus Christ.” 
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CAN THE 


CHURCHES UNITE? 


Published under the aus pices of the 
World Conference on Faith 
and Order 


The book leads up to the great 
Lausanne conference on Christian 


Unity. 


Inform yourselves on the ques- 
tions that will be considered. 


Eighteen stimulating, informa- 
tive articles by Christian leaders, 
most of them delegates from this 
country, Europe or Asia. 


$1.50 


ASK ME A 
BIBLE QUESTION 


By George Stewart 

920 questions and answers classified and 
graded, covering the whole Bible, its 
formation and use. 

“The very thing for Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools throughout the country.” Rev. 
Wm. Wilson, Milwaukee, Wis 


$1.50 
THE CENTURY CO. 


2¢2 Fourth Ave., New York 








Let your 
GIFT 
to Foreign Missions 


PAY YOU 
a Life Income 


“All my life I have been interested in 
Foreign Missions. All I could devote to 
this work from my income seems so little, 
yet I dare not use my capital, for that ts all 
I have to rely on for my support.” 


Is that your problem? An Annuity 
Gift to the Board from your capital will 
pay you a definite, guaranteed income 
for life, of from 


410% to 9% per year, 
relieve you of all the worry and care of 
investing, will pay you the interest 
regularly and assure the safety of the 
principal. 


Annuity Gifts now in force range from 
$100 to $65,000 and total nearly one and 
a quarter million dollars. During the 
forty years the Board has been writing 
Annuity Gift Agreements, it has never 
failed to pay the annuity when due. 

For further information write to 
Ernest F. Hall, Secretary, Dept. of Annuitic 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

of the Presbyterian Church, U. 5. A 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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To EUROPE 


Most any steamer will get you across. 
But for clear, unadulterated content- 
ment at sea—for dining and social 
events to remember ever after—for 
sports unlimited, even to swimming 
and an ingenious golf practice de- 
vice—take an Empress! Or Cabin- 
Class ship. 4 days open sea. Through 
rail transportation to ship’s side. 


To the ORIENT 


—via the cool luxury of white Em- 
presses. 10 days of gay companion- 
ships and lively sports. 10 nights of 
Pacific moonlight, movies, music, 
rest. Frequent sailings from Van- 
couver. 


Winter CRUISES 


“The Wonder Belt of the World” 


Christmas in the Holy Land. New 
Year's Eve in Cairo. India in her cool 
season. Japan in plum-blossom time. 
70 fascinating ports and places—golf 
in half of them—rare privileges in all 
of them. Sail December 2 on the 
“dream-ship” Empress of Australia. 
Mediterranean Cruise—73 days, 18 in 
Palestine and Egypt. Sailing Febru- 
ary 4, Empress of Scotland. South 
America - Africa — “Cruise of Con- 
trasts” sailing January 24, Empress of 
France. One management, ship and 
shore. 

Phone, stop in, or 

write for full details to 


R. S. ELWORTHY, 
Steamship General Agent. 


71 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Telephone Wabash 1904 
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tion, formerly known as the Illinois Sun- 
day school association, met in its annual 
convention at Kankakee, June 21 to 23. 
The Kankakee county council of religious 
education is issuing a year book and 
church school directory on all activities in 
its field within the county. 


Home for the Aged Dedicated 
Near Los Angeles 

The California Christian home for the 
aged at Rosemead, one mile east of the 
old San Gabriel mission near Los Angeles, 
was dedicated May 15, with the participa- 
tion of President F. W. Burnham of the 
United Christian missionary society, and 
J. H. Mohorter, head of the department 
of benevolence. This enterprise grew 
largely out of the generosity of L. J. 
Massie, who gave the home at Long 
Beach, California, which has now been 
magnificently housed in this new location. 
The new building is a fine piece of archi- 
tecture in the mission style. 


President Murlin of De Pauw 
University Resigns 

It is announced that at commencement time 
President L. H. Murlin, of De Pauw uni- 
versity, tendered his resignation to the board 
of trustees, and that it was accepted, pre- 
sumably to take effect before the beginning 


| of the next academic year. 


| been able to help it out. 


Des Moines University 
To Be “Saved” 

Modernism in every form and phase 
will be rooted out of Des Moines uni- 
versity (Baptist), if the recent announce- 
ment that it has been taken over by the 
Bible union represents the final phase of 
this somewhat complicated affair. The 
school has had financial difficulties, and 
the Baptist board of education has not 
There was a 
suggestion, and at one time a report, that 
it would be merged with Drake university 
which is also at Des Moines. The Bap- 
tist Bible union is now reported to have 
underwritten the $55,000 that was neces- 
sary to keep the school from closing its 
doors at the end of the present school 
year. A statement from the new board 
of trustees says that “no one would be 
retained on the staff who believed in 
evolution in the sense that a man was 
developed from a lower animal ancestry, 
nor will anybody be permitted to teach 
in any department whose teachings would 
deny the divine inspiration and _ infalli- 
bility of the Bible as the word of God.” 


Catholics Divided Over 
Polish Y.M.C.A. 

The activities of the Y.M.C.A. in Po- 
land, according to Rev. L. W. Strzelec, 
pastor of the Polish Baptist church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, have again raised violent 
differences between Catholic authorities. 
The Y is very popular among the youth, 
he says, and when any church dignitary 
speaks against it, there is an outburst of 
indignation against the critic. “When 
Cardinal Kokowski came out with his 
warning against the heathen anti-Catholic 
propaganda of the Y.M.C.A., the Roman 
Catholic press of Warsaw took the side 
of the cardinal and the progressive press 
protected the cause of the Y. If the ut- 
terance of the cardinal was inspired by 
the pope, as some American Catholic 


| papers stated, the matter would be dan- 
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gerous for the future of the Roman Cath- 
olic church in Poland because the Arch- 
bishop of Krakow takes the side of the 
Y.M.C.A. party.” The Y issued a state- 
ment in which it denied participation in 
any denominational propaganda. 


Missionary Conference in 
The Southland 

The missionary education movement 
will conduct a conference at Blue Ridge, 
N. C., June 28-July 8. This conference 
will supplement the denominational con- 
ferences. About 400 delegates are ex- 
pected. A wide variety of courses has 
been provided. 


Largest Disciple Church 
Is on the Congo 

For some years, the largest church 
among the Disciples of Christ was its mis- 
sion church at Bolenge, where the Congo 
crosses the equator. This church, with 
its 5149 members, is still larger than any 
Disciple church in America, but it ‘has 
been surpassed by another mission church 
in the same field, the Lotumbe church, 
with a membership of 7827. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Profits of Religion, 
print). Vanguard, 50c. 

What’s So and What 
Vanguard, 50c. 

The Spirit of '76 and Other Essays, by Carl Becker, 
J. M. Clark and W. E. Dodd. Brookings Grad- 
uate School. 

God and Company, Unlimited, by Frank D. Adams. 
Murray Press, $1.00. 

Building International Goodwill, by various writers. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Makers of the Meadville Theological Schools, by 
Francis A. Christie. Beacon Press, $1.60. 

The Mothers, by Robert Briffault. Macmillan, 3 
vols., $9.00 each. 

Spread Eagle, by G. S 


by Upton Sinclair (re- 


Isn't, by John M. Work 


Brooks and W. B. Lister 


Scribner, $1.75. 
Know Your Bible?, by Amos R. Wells. Wilde, 
$1.00. 








Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
Prepares men and women for the various 
religious vocations, at home and abroad. 

In addition to standard courses the School 
is notably equipped to afford special training 
in numerous timely subjects, as for example: 
City and Rural pastorates, Week-day Church 
Schools, Ministry in Buddhist lands, Pales- 
tinian archaeology (Excavations at Mizpah of 
Benjamin). 

Carefully directed field oapeeenen, 

Opportunities for self ouvert 

Facilities of University California. 

New and commodious buildings. 

62d year begins August 15, 1927. 
Herman F. Swartz, President. 


California is a great place in which to study 
and live. 




















Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, amy mo y priced. Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 


uate Furuituce Mfg. Co. 
Park Place — ‘Rortbville, Micb. 
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